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PREFACE 



In October 1966* the Graduate Program tn International and Development Education 
of the School of Education* University of Pittsburgh* accepted a contract funded by the 
Central Book Activities Uidt of the Agency for International Development Offtce of Technl* 
cal Cooperation and Research to undertake a book development survey of Perd and Chile. 
Separate teams were fielded In Perd and Chile* both teams conducting fteld wortc from 
October 3 1 to November 18. This report deals with the Perd portion of the study. 



Cfeleetlvea 



The objectives of the Perd survey were: (1) To Und out who Is creating* publlshl- 
Ing* distributing* and utilizing books In the various educational and development programs 
of Ae country; (2) To evaluate past attempts to upgrade quantities and quality of books; 

(3) To assess current and forthcoming pit^ty requirements for books and book- type -mate- 
rials; (4) To develop practical recommendations for future projects and programs designed 
to encourage local book publishing capabilities and to assist In more effective use of 
regional and foreign resources. 

Our approach was to study the total development and educational efforts of Perd 
In order to provide a context for an evaluation of bmk activity. We examined many possible 
ways to provide more and better reading materials of all kinds* Including the possibility of 
educational television as a mass medium relating to Increased book activities. 

We have made an attempt to be selective In the presentation of statistical Informa- 
tion. In some oases* data are estimates based on the best Information available to govern- 
ment and private sources at the time. 

Generally speaking* the data {resented give some Indication of the dimensions of 
overall national development* thus providing a base for projections In the education sector 
and book needs based on these projections. 



Team 



The Perd team was made up of the following four members* each selected to give 
special attention to one aspect of the book problem. 

1. Dr. Seth Spaulding* Professor of Education and Public and International Affairs* 
and Chairman of the Graduate Program In International and Development Education* Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. Dr. Spaulding Is a specialist In educational planning and development 
and has had over 15 years* experience In a variety of overseas programs* several of which 
have Involved the development of Instructional and textbook materials and the provision 

of technical assistance In educational publishing. Dr. Spaulding acted as Chief of Party 
and authored this report. 

2. Mr. John Howe* Assistant to the President of the Encyclopaedia Britannlca* and 
a specialist In educational and reference materials. Mr. Howe has been a corp^orate offl* 
clal of Encyclopaedia Britarmlca for many years. Earlier he served as Assistant to the 
President of the University of Chicago and Director of the University* s broadcasting actlv~ 
Itles. 
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3. Mr. Ray Fretman«. Prestdent of Ray Fretman and Com(>any, formerly Vice Presl~ 
dent for Random House Production and advisor to the Graphic Systems Division of Radio 
Corporation. Mr. Ftelman Is a consultant In education, communications and publlshlnQ 
matters, and undertakes a variety of projects for prominent publishers, book manufacturers, 
educational, research and cultural Institutions, museums, foundations and governments. 

4. Dr. Jay Dally, Associate Professor of Library and Information Sciences, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. Dr. Dally has been a library consultant on Ford Foundation Library 
Programs In Surma, was the Library Consultant for Franklin Publications for several years, 
has been Associate Director of University Libraries for the University of Pittsburgh, and 

Is currently a full-time faculty member In the Graduate School of Library and Information 
Sciences. 
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miRODUcnoN 



Peru had a total population in 196S of 11, 649, 60oK b population Inciease of 74 per- 
cent over that of 1940. There has been during toe past decade and a half an average annual 
population increase of 2, 2 percent, although this has risen steadily from 1, 72 percent in 
1940 to 3,06 percent in 1965. 

About 31.$ percent of the population in Perd is economically active.^ This Is less 
than the world average U2 percent) but similar to otoer Latin American countries having 
similar conditions - (Chile, 31iS percent, 1960; Guatemala, 31.9 percent, lirSO; Nicaragua, 
30. 3 percent, 1950). There Is a total of approi^ataly 3, 124, $79 people eccmomlcally 
active. 



About 70 percent of those economically active are in agriculture or in industrial pro- 
duction; 27 percent are In service occupations and 78, 2 percent are men. Except for agri- 
culture and mining, most people work in urban areas. Eighty-four point six percent of 
teachers, professors, and educational personnel in general woric in urban areas. Forty- 
three point eight percent of toe economically active population is from 2$ to 44 years of age, 
and many others are minors. The net per capita income in Perd (1966) Is $36$. 00, up 17 per- 
cent from 1965, 

The total educatlan budget in Perd for 1966-67 Is S, $79, $78, $26. 70 soles, or about 
$206, 000, 000. This, In turn, is about 2$ percent of the total national budget and somewhat 
over six percent of the gross domestic ixoduct. It Is estimated toat education expenditure 
was 3. i percent of tos gross dcmestlc product in 1960, S, 1 percent In 1964, and will be 6,9 
percent in 1970, If current manpower ptons and education projections are 
Figures generally indicate toat at least 90 percent and perhaps as high as 92 percent of toe 
Ministry of Education budget Is invested in salaries. 

Although we were unable to get ftgures for toe 1966 school ysar. Table II shows a 
breakdown of cost per student for each level of education In 1964. It Is likely toat salaries 
are even a greater percentage of cost in 1966 than those shown in 1964, before toe provisions 
of Law 1S-2-1S went into effect, raising teachers salaries over a period of years to among 
toe highest in Latin America. 

Table m indicates the Peruvian education attrition rate, which we attribute in part to 
inadequate instruction in many schools. This, in turn, is largely due to a lack of textbooks, 
teaching materials and equipment. There appears to be little or no budgeting for those items 
Ly the Ministry of Education. 

Education, by a 1963 law, is free at all levele, torough university level. Although 
education laws of 1920 and 1940 indicate toat books and teaching materials will be provided 
free, at least at toe elementary level, only a limited number of readers have been distribute;* 
primarily for "Translcldn** Otoidergarten) and ftrst and secosid grades. Even these are not 



‘^National Director of Statistics and Census. 

^oletfn del Instltuto Nactonal de Planiftcacldn, No. 14, Year 1, 
November 28, 1966, p. 2, 
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lABiE I 

1966 EDUCATION BUDGET BT EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 



s/ 



I, National Administration 


589,905,662, 90 


A. University Education 


566,525,391, 20 


B, Law 15-2-15 (hindf vary 




under new salary law) 


907, 631,719,00 


n* Regional Administration 


775,956, 793, 00 


A. primary Education 


1,470, 187, 601, 00 


Secondary Education 


754, 654,691,90 


C, Technical Education 


316,488,225, 70 


D, Teacher Training 


100, 745,962, 00 


E, Physical Education 


62,032,478, 00 


F* Cultural Extension 


16,567,976, 00 


G* Special Education 


16,882,024,00 


Total 


5,579,578,526, 70 



Columbia Teachers' College Hies and Ministry of Education* 



provided currently, although In 1964, 300,000 copies of the first book were published 
and 100,000 copies of the second book were published and distributed free. In 1965, 
100, 000 copies of the first reader and 200, 000 copies of die second reader were pub- 
lished and distributed at a cost to the Ministry of three soles each to pdnt (about 12 
cents). This effort was In part a result of a SECPANE (predecessor of AID) project which 
helped the Ministry set up a small offset press In the Ministry of Educatl<»i btUldlngs* 

Although earlier attempts to provide elementary sdiool books are less than docu- 
mented, It la known that SECPANE coitrlbutad 40 percent and die Government of Perd 60 
percent to an elementary texdiook program fitom 1956 to 1962, (Table IV), 

During die five years of this program, a total Investment of a little more than 
$1, 000, 000 Is recorded In budget figures, aldiough a good deal of this may have been In 
operational expense of the small printing press rather than In die actual prwluctlon of 
books. 



There Is currently a line In the Ministry of Education budget entitled, "Fondo de 
Texto Escolar, ** and Table V gives an indication of the amounts of money budgeted for 
tills school textbook hind. It Is reasonable to assume that the elementary school texts 
produced In 1964 and 1965 were imld for out of this hind, but It Is not clear where die 
1966 hinds are being used. There Is some Indication diat diese hinds ore being used to 
print teachers* magazines, which each of the eight regions Issue. Certainly, there Is 
absolutely no inv>?stment on the part of the Ministry of Education this year In the prepa- 
ration, production, purchase, or distribution of textbooks. 

Along with a tremendous Increase In education at other levels during die past 
several years, there appears to be a plethora of teacher-education Institutions, With 
the new salary scales, enrollment iii teacher-educadon Institutions Is dramatically up 
In all of the schools. 

In the informal and adult education areas, there are a variety of efforts by various 
Ministries to ixovide educational and Instnicdoa materials compatible widi each program. 
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TABLS n 



ANNUAL DiDtECT COST PER STUDENT IN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS IN PERU. 1963 ^ 



EducattcHial 


Students 


SSlary Cost 
Jier student 


Ccmsumable 

Supplies 


Expressed in Soles 

Services^ Other 
than Salaries 


TOTAL 


Primary 


1.430. 183 


990. 17 


1.78 


9.89 


1.001.84 


Secondary (geneial) 


142.299 


2.612.25 


76. 02 


46.94 


2.735.21 


Secondary (technloal) 


44. 757 


4.459.52 


194. 09 


84.79 


4. 718. 40 


Teacher Training 


5.932 


8.358.90 


1.791.79 


281.02 


10.431.71 


Special Educatlott 


2.357 


4. 061.94 


1.029.27 


179.89 


5.271.10 



S 

i 



^'^olumbla TMohert* College filse and Ministry of Eduoatloa. 
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TAB1£ m 



EDUCATIONAL PYRAMID ^ 
196S 



II 1^1 Seeaadai7(Ttooliid.eal) 

gjs»»~ i5|R 




--2^ SOO 



329 



100 



50 0 O 35 l35 3^ S 

Itaonsaada of Stadaiita 



2^ 



Division of ^Educational Statistics, Ministry of Education, lima, 1964-196S. 
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TABLE IV 

FUNDS PROVIDED BY SECPANE ^ . 

FOR EIEMENIARV SCHOOL BOOK PRODUCTION PROGRAM, (IN SOIXS) ^ 



1958 


821,935.91 


1959 


756, 353.07 


1960 


827. 059. 95 


1961 


345. 000. 00 


1962 


315. 686. 65 Oanuary to June) 


3 / 

"'AID or predecessor agency contributed 40% and Peruvian Government 60%. 


^Columbia Teachers* College files. 


Perd and Ministry of Education Budget 



Reports. 



TABLE V 

FUNDS ALLOCATED TO FONDO DE TEXTO ESCOIAR, MINIStBY OF EDUCATION 



s/ 



1964 2.083,333.33 

1965 3.800,000.00 

1966 3.040.000.00 

^^tntstry of Education and Columbia Teachers* College 
aie. 
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However, we were unable to tdenttf/ any consistent effort to provide coordination amon9 
these ^xograms. 

At the University level, (there are 32 universities In Perd, with a total enrollment 
of over 64,000) teadtlng methods stree the "coplas" system whereby lecture notes are 
copied and reproduced by the students. Several of the larger unlvei^ltles are beginning 
to produce textbooks and teaching mateiials of various kinds which Is supplementing the 
"ooplas" system. These efforts are not assisted to any great extent by outside agencies. 



In the commercial publishing area, we found fine printing and publishing resources 
that were not being utilised to the fullest. Most publishers and textbmk authors are left 
to their own devices to figure opt how to publish and market their materials, with little 
or no assistance from Uie Ministry of Eduction. 

A number of authors and publishing entrepreneurs have formed a well-capitallsed 
new textbook publishing firm, while several of the established older publishers are Inter- 
ested In developing new texttKX>k programs provided there Is a maricet. It Is the consensus 
of the team that if the commercial entieixeneurs and existing textbooks authors ate assisted 
by the Ministry of Education; and If the Ministry of Education begins a program to purchase 
appropriate textbooks for free distribution to the schools, better textbooks could be avail- 
able in a very short time. 

In non-textbook publishing, Perd shows great promise. More and more oood books 
are being published, magazines and newspapers are Issued In good number, and distribu- 
tion systems are reMtlvely sophisticated. 

The library situation In Perd Is promising, but has a long way to go. Tha National 
library Is well curgantzed; a Natl<Hial library ddtool Is preparing trained librarians, but not 
in any great Quantity. 

School libraries ate ixactlcaUy non-existent. University libraries when they exist 
vary from good to non-existent; book budgets are poor, and there is often Inadequate coordi- 
nation between the main library and faculty Ubraties. CcHmmintty Ubraties vdien they exist 
also range from good to non-existent and generally do not gat the support necessary to make 
them as adequate as they might be. 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 



Elementary and Secondary School Textiiooks 

There has been a remarlcable tendency ever the past 15 years for AID and {xedeces* 
sor agencies to set up small printing presses In or related to Ministries of Education In 
Latin America to begin the hasty production of needed teaching materials (usually elemen* 
taiy readers) for distribution to the schools. Such attempts have generally Ignor^ the 
publishing strengths In the country* have usually Ignored the existence of printing shops In 
the country* have not encouraged new talent In the textbook publishing field* and little has 
been left of such efforts after AID support has been withdrawn. 

Perd is no exception. SECPANE* the AID predecessw agency in education* has 
attempted for the past dozen so years (before It was phased out in the early '60's) to 
create good teaching materials on small offset presses in the basement of the Ministry of 
Education building. In addition* an expert In children's readers came to Perd In I960 to 
train elementary school teachers In the fochniQues of writing children's readers. These 
teachers returned to their school systems and* as far as we can make out* have pifoUshed 
nothing since. 

There Is little long-term effect of the SECPANE effort other than the remnants of the 
offset printing plant* which Is now used as a Job printing unit by the Ministry. In discussions 
with the Mlnlst^ by the AID Mission and Columbia Teachers' College representatives* there 
is a suggestion that future assistance may Include ppovlslon for help in the texfoodc field. 
Happily* current discussions (partially growing out of work of this survey team) Indicate that 
mistakes of the past wlU not be repeated. Funds to be provided under a new loan agreement* 
will not be used to purchase printing equipment* and the AID Mission Is seardUng for ways 
to more appropriately stimulate texfoook production* utilization and distribution. 

The Peruvian textbook Industry has made real and sustained movements forward. It 
has done with little assistance fiom the Ministry of Education or AID* technical or otherwise. 
Teachers and private entrepreneurs have worked together to the point where there are now 
at least some teaching materials for all grade levels from elementary to secondary available 
commercially* and what Is needed Is a system to encourage this breadth of Interest In text- 
book publishing through appropriate Ministry of Education assistance and guidance. The 
Ministry of Education should not attempt to stifle this Interest by creating Its own publishing 
unit and stable of hack writers who would be expected to Improve on or duplicate what 
private industry Is currently producing. 

On the other hand* the Ministry must set standards and provide assistance to text- 
book publishers vdio wish to compete in the market. Furthermore* the Ministry must purchase 
large numbers of appropriate textbooks fix free distribution to schools so that all school chil- 
dren can have books (riot Just those children who can afford them). 

We recommend that: 

I. The Mlnlstr/ of Education establish a TextitxxA Directorate to operate at the 
same level as other Directorates* Including the Directorate for Elementary Education* Secon- 
dary, Technical* and Teacher Education. The curriculum and textoook Commissions now 
operating under the several existing Directorates should be appointed with the concurrence of 
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the textbook dtiectorate and each of the other substantive directorates. The function of 
tliese commissions should be to assist the Texd>ook Directorate In establishing an aggressive 
policy of curriculum materials and textbook development. 

These textbook commissions now are made up of appointees who sit Irregularly to 
endorse manuscripts. There Is no policy or program to set standards of quality which text- 
books In each subject area and In each grade level must meet to be allowed In the schools. 

2 . The Textbook Directorate must be staffed with Peruvian nationals vdio are primar- 
ily curriculum specialists and who will develc^ into subject matter editors, as the Textbook 
Directorate proceeds on Its program to develop standards for textbooks for each subject at 
each grade leveL In addition, they must be Peruvians who are willing to become experts In 
textbook publishing, production. Illustration, design, and distribution. These specialists 
will work primarily with textoook publishers in designing plans for new textbook projects to 
meet the standards set by the Ministry. They will hold workshops and seminars at teacher- 
training colleges which are willing to work with the Ministry In the development of pilot edi- 
tions of textbooks. Priority should be given Immediately to the preparation of Individual texts 
for each subject In the primary school, since virtually none now exist other than the one- 
volume "enclc loped las** for each grade (which must be supplanted as soon as possible) and 
readers for the early grades. 

3. The Textbook Directorate Itself may prepare pilot editions of materials, may 
.vork with textbook publishers in the development of pilot editions, or may work with teacher- 
training Institutions In the development of pilot editions; but It should never Itself attempt to 
publish large editions of materials. (The Leondo Prado Military School Press, of course, may 
bid on books as any commercial press. ) If the Peruvian textbook Industry Is to really become 
sophisticated, it must now be encouraged and assisted by the Ministry. 

4 . For all of this planning and assistance, nothing much will happen beyond that 
which Is now happening If the Ministry does not allocate a substantially larger portion of its 
budget to the purchase and distribution of adequate teaching materials, especially for elemen- 
tary schools. Every elementary school child should have three to four texfoooks per year, and 
the Ministry should provide these. At an annual cost of perhaps five percent of the salary of 

the teacher, the Ministry can achieve this goal. Form a cost4>eneflt point of view, this five \ 

percent Investment would achieve greater results than any other Investment that the Ministry 
of Education could make with the equivalent amount of money. The Texfoook Directorate should 
undertake a study of the cost of providing such materials and should be funded to Implement 
the plan. 

5 . The Texfoook Directorate should announce Its plans to the textbook Industry, ] 

Indicating that It will not purchase texfoooks which do not meet Its standards of teaching | 

method, design, format, typography, and durability. Similarly, the Directorate should study 
the possibility of purchasing hard-cover textbooks printed on good paper which could have a 
three -to -ffve -year life expectancy. These books with a thtee-to-ffve*^ar life expectancy 
would be cheaper in the long run, and wou)d then be loaned to school systems which. In turn, 
would lend them to the children. lost or mutilated books vtould have to be paid for by the 
children, and the Directorate would have to set up a system for oontrol and supervision of tite 
textbook loan scheme. 

6. If the Ministry establishes such a Texfoook Directorate and agrees to Implement 
a long-term iHrogiam over a period of say, five years, AID should be prepared to extend loan 
assistance to the plan. This assistance should. Include provision fur technical assistance In 
the form of curriculum spedallsts, subject matter editors, copy editors. Illustration editors, 
production directors, and designers to work both with the Textbook Directorate In setting 
standards and with texfoook publishers In assisting ffiem to Improve their product. Some of 
this work could be done through IPAE (The Peruvian Management Association), through the 
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Pemvtan Book Chamber* through the Peruvtan Textbocdc Publishers* Association* or tiirough a 
collaborative effort with all of ^ese and the teacher-‘'tralnlng colleges. 

7. AID should also consider the possibility of a decreasing subsidy over* say a 
five-year period to help the Ministry purchase large quantities of textbooks fw elementary 
school use. Since the Ministry of Cdu»tlon Is currently having financial difficulties In 
providing funds necessary for teachers* t^alary raises* loan assistance for the purchase of 
textbooks tot elementary schools might be necessary In order to get this efiort moving fast. 
Wlfii the Texfoook Dliectrxate and strengthened Texfoook Commissions In operation* an 
Infrastructure vnmld have been established for long-term planning; and It can be expected 
that the Ministry of Education would meets Its commitment to take over die effort In die future. 
Also* the Impact of having good teaching materials available In the elementary schools would 
be such diat It would be politically advantageous to continue the program as AID subsidy 
declines. The important tnlng Is that the program be substantial* and one that builds on 
existing resources* radier than as textbook production schemes of the past which have failed 
so miserably. 

8. Aldiough die provision of good primary books Is an urgent need* the Texd>ook 
Directorate should also be provided a budget for the purchase and distribution of secondary 
school textbooks diat meet criteria and standards set up by the Directorate and Its C::nimlS'' 
slons. In the beginning* tills mln^it best be done through muld-copy purchase of appropriate 
existing texdxwks for deposit in school libraries. This v^uld also mean an-efiort to assist 
In die development of school Ubiarles so that the books could be controlled* Again* through 
sudi purdiases* the Textbook Dliecuxate would have considerable audioiity In making Its 
standards stick* in that commercial publishers would have to meet these standards In order 
to sell their books to die government. In addition* the Texd>ook Directorate could fund cur- 
riculum-study project kinds of activities to develop new teaching materials and texts* 

9. Along with the above activities* special teacher-training wodcshops should be 
sponsored by the Ministry and teacher-training colleges on die use of texttiooks and supple- 
mentary materials* This Is especially Important if new kinds of texts and teaching materials 
are being Introduced* 

10. The Textbook Directorate should establish standards fw textbook approval which 
allow for the adoption of texdMOks lor a minimum of three years and occasionally up to five 
years* In tills way* publishers can affmd to make heavier Investment In the development of 
such materials. 

1 1* The Ministry of Education and the Textbook Directorate might well consider 
establishing a kind of advisory body made up of leading citizens of Perd* leading publishers 
and book-sellers* university and tsacher-e^cadon faculty and businessmen. This body* 
pediaps called the National Council for the Improvement of Educational Materials* could 
assist in marshalling broad-based support idr new acttvlttes In texdxwk preparation* ixoduc- 
tton* distribution* and use. 

12* The Textix>ok Directorate* pediaps in cooperation with the National Planning 
Institute* should do a study of the printing capacity of the six or more printing plants now 
operated by die Government. It should dien prepare use of those foclUties which are operat- 
ing below capacity fw the provision of school newspapers* **My Weekly Reader* -type ot 
materials and other Instructional resources* For instance* the ixesses of the Government 
newspaper* El Peiuano. are occupied only a small portion of the day* and these could well 
be used for tills purpose. 

13. Finally* the Directorate must establish distribution systems to get materials to 
schools* and a supervisor and training system to be sure diat diey are handled properly when 
they arrive. 









looks In Higher Education and Tfeacher Educatton 




At the htgher education level then Is a gnat deal of Intenst In daveloplng a mon 
book-conscious faculty, in providing mon and better library facilities, and in the cnatlon of 
textbook materials. Again, expertise In the book field Is lacking and such nsouroes should j 

be provided the unlvenltles, through assistance to Individual universities and through assis- 
tance to the Inter-Unlverslty Council. Specific ways In which we feel book development 
activities con be encounged Include the following^ 



1. An educational materials advisor should be provided the Inter-Unlvenlty Council 
to assist It In setting up an Inter-Unlvenlty Book Commission flf the Council Is agreeable). 
This Commission could undertake the following actlvltlest 

a. Study books currently recommended In counes at all unlvenltles, the 
number of students enrolled In these courses, and a listing of counes where no 
books are recommended. This kind of study might demonstrate to all the unlveni- 
tles the fact that there could be a substantial market for certain kinds of books If 
there were collaboration among the universities In the selection of books for 
courses. 



b. Set up a system to review, group, and annotate books, in Spanish and 
in other languages, available for courses being taught at the various universities, 
and distribute these annotated Uses to all unlvenltles. This would alleviate the 
complaint which we heard constantly at universities visited that It Is difficult to 
keep up with the number of good books actually available. At the same time, such 
a study would show where there are gaps in the availability of Spanish -language 
books (there is no specific information of this nature now). 

c. Study Implications of the proposed basic studies provision of the new 
university law for book selection and use. If the new law Is passed and one year 
of basic studies is required at all universities, there should be a substantial market 
for books In basic studies courses. 

d. Plan Inter-unlverslty text preparation and production programs, perhaps 
offering subsidies to authors who are willing to prepare good university texts. Bie 
University of San Marcos Is undertaking a textbook production program, and the 
National Engineering School and National Agricultural School ate doing the same. 

An Inter-Unlverslty Textbook Commission could assist In these efforts, perhaps 
leading to an all-Perd university textbook preparation and production program. 

e. Encourage cooperative arrangements with other Latin American universi- 
ties, perhaps funding a series of meetings with officials of universities in the 
region to see If common plans for textbook production use cannot be developed. 

San Marcos has already begun such discussion, and It Is reasonable to assume that 
the Inter-Unlverslty Council should extend the discussions to include other univer- 
sities in Perd. 
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f. Set up a system to share information on book banks and their stocks of 
books at the various universities so that there can be an exchange of stocks when 
one book bank needs books In stock at another. So far, these book-bank activities 
have been encouraged on an Individual basis at various universities; but there Is no 
coosdlnatlng function. 

2. Beyond activities such as the aforementioned that affect all universities, and 
perhaps should be done through the Inter-Unlverslty Council, a number of aotlvltles should be 
supported at the Individual universities and between selected groups of universities. 
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a. The Untverstty Press at the Untverstty of San Marcos should receive 
technical assistance. If It so requests, it needs help on editorial procedures, on 
maricetlng, and In general help In publishing management. In addr n, several 
notions of the Rector for the increased distribution of San Marcos oka on a 
regional basis and for more effective exdtange of technical magozlnes should 

be further explored. 

b. Plans of the School of Engineering and the National Agricultural School 
for Increased ITnlverslty Press activities should be encouraged with technical 
assistance and modest binding. 

c. ^e possibility of an Association of Unlveralty presses should be 
explored in order to coordinate exchange activities of technical and academic jour- 
nals and of textbooks. This assodatlon might be affiUated with the Inter-Unlver- 
slty Council and might also maintain a register of all unlvemlty books published. 

d. Any efforts of the universities to employ more bill-time professors and 
to equip their universities to provide research facilities for these professors should 
be encouraged. In this way, more professors will be able to ]»epare good teaching 
materials, and there will be more professors Interested In book-centered courses. 

3. Efforts such as that of UNESCO and UNICEF to assist the development of new 
kinds of teacher-training materials should be encouraged. However, the UNESCO-UNICEF 
Project appears to consist largely of providing printing production equipment lor the Men's 
National Pedagogical School, and there Is no real plan to develop and distribute appropriate 
kinds of teaching materials. Here, again, we find emdia8la on printing equipment Instead 
of on the development of materials which can be printed anywhere. *016 Ministry of Educa- 
tion should, through Its Texfoook Directorate, consider teacher-training materials along with 
elementary and secondary materials as part of Its program. 

4. The operating budget of the Ministry of Education must Include more suppcxt for 
teaching equlpntent, audio-visual services, and experimental efforts to develop new kinds of 
teaching materials at Individual teacher-training schools. 

5. Woricshops should be undertaken for professors In teacher-training schools on 
new methods and materials In education, and professors should be encouraged to develop and 
test new kinds of teaching materials In the demonstration sdtools which are attached to most 
of such Institutions. 

6. The Government and the Ministry should seriously consider leveling off In the 
expansion of teacher-education foclUtles, considering the fact that there appears to be an 
oversupply of teachers developing. Die money thus saved should be Invested In new kinds 
of teaching materials, as suggested In the section on elementary and secondary education 
above. 



Books In Non-School. Informal, and Adult Education 

In non-school educational efforts, one gets the Impression that much Is being done 
and yet not much Is being done. Many government ministries and departments have a kind 
of education and dissemination function built Into their programs, but there Is little coordina- 
tion with other departments and little joint planning which would strengthen the efforts of 
each department 

We have several suggestions which we think might be explored: 

1. The National Planning Institute should consider adult education planning as part 
of Its purview. It should appoint a Commission, made up of representatives of various 
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govenunent mtnlitries and departments, to study adult education needs and to study the adult 
education components of each of the ministry programs. As a part of this planning, the pub- 
lishing and materials distribution facilities of each department should be analysed with the 
Idea of consolidating functions that are best centralized. For instance, there are et least 
six government printing plants and many small offices vdilch have reproduction foclUtles 
vrtilch are used to print materials that could be best printed at one of the larger government 
IHTlntlng plants. Yet there Is no attempt to establish a national printing office vrtildi would 
combine all of these foclUtles. This notion should be explored. 

2. We suggest that the National Council for Community Development be especially 
encouraged to study the need for educational materials In each of the particlpotlng programs. 
Perhaps an educational materials sub-commltteo should be appointed the National Council, 
and plans should be made for using a sizeable portion of the U. S. $20 million BO loan for 
the preparation, distribution, and Institutionalization of educational materials pfograms. At 
the same time, the National Council for Community Development should pKsn for the provision 
of community libraries, meeting rooms, and other foclUtles which could be of use to all the 
ministries and departments cooperating in the program. 

3. The vocational materials program of SENATX should be encouraged aitd assisted to 
the extent requested by SENAH. There Is currently no U. S. involvement In the SENATI pro- 
gram, and It Is In the area of Instructional materials production that U. S. agencies could 
provide the greatest help at this point In time. In addition, the Ministry of Ecucatlon and the 
Civic Action Program of the Ministry should work with SENAH In collab^tlve programs vrttere* 
by SENAH materials could be shared by all technical education effr^rts In Perd. The possibil- 
ity of an Inter*^ency Task Force on vocational educational materials should be explored to 
Include representatives of SENATI, the Ministry of Education, and the Civic Action Program. 
Vocational and technical education materials are especially needed In Ministry of Education 
schools, and both the Civic Action Program and the SENATI program are presently going their 
own way in the development of such materials. 

4. The Agricultural Extension Service under SIPA should collaborate with tba 
National Agricultural University, and especially with the graduate program in Ag.Hcultuxal 
Communication at that University. Dils graduate program la' the only such program in 
Latin America, and ooUaboratlve research and development activities should be encouraged. 

5. A long-term plan for the use of educational TV In adult and out-of-school educa- 
tion Is needed. Currently, too little support Is being given the station for any effective use 
It might have. An all-govenunent advisory group should be established to help determine 
ways in which the TV feclUty can be better used. At the same time, educational campaigns 
in which the TV facility is used should be assisted by bo<dc development activity— that is, 
reading materials correlated with the campaign. 

6. This raises the question of the possibility of an Inter-Agency Bocrfc Committee 
within the Peruvian government perhaps with participants chosen from leadership levels of 
Paid outside government. This committee would be charged with the planning of all govern- 
ment bo<dc activities and with the setting of policies designed to encourage the development 
of apixof^ate books and other materials for the various educational activities of the country. 

7. The literacy program of the Ministry of Education should either be supported 
well, and probably merged Into the overall plan of the National Council on Community Devel- 
opment; or if not so supported and coordinated with other plans, it should be eliminated. 

The money now being spent on literacy in the Ministry of Education Is Insufficient to achieve 
any results and should be Invested elsewhere if increased funds are not possible. 
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The Petuvlan Book Industry 

Although book publishing in general in Perd is on the increase, there are a number 
of problems which must be faced. Some of our suggestions are as follows: 

1. The possibiU^ should be explored of allowing the publishing industry to borrow 
from the Government ridustrial Development Bank at a lower interest rate than that charged 
by the commercial banks. At a minimum of 12 phis one percent interest charge, and often 
as much as a 20 pendent interest charge per year on money borrowed for publishing ventures, 
many publishers are unwilling to undertake risk projects; and if they do underfoke such pro- 
jects, they must raise the price of the books to cover the interest rate. The same applies to 
booksellers who must often borrow money for Inventories vdiich they Import and for which 
they will get no return for many months. 

2. The Book Chamber of Perd, representing book tMiblishers and booksellers, would 
very much welcome assistance in the form of workshops for authors, publishers, booksellers, 
and others In the book Industry on the planning, production, and marketing of new kinds of 
trade book materials. For instance, the Book Chamber recognized that there is an increasing 
market for easy-to^read adult materials, but no one is currently writing them and putting them 
out. They would like to know more about how this might be done. In addition, they would 
like seminar and workshop sessions with publishers from other countries In order to discuss 
their problems and to explore new ways of improving their business. Perhaps ESAN and IPAE 
could coilaborate with the Book Charter in sponsoring such workshops and seminars on 
publishing and publishing management. 

3. Book importers and wholesalers have developed a sophisticated system for mar* 
keting all kinds of materials. However, foreign book publishers will often not sell to them 
on credit; and we recommend that the American Book Publishers Council and the American 
Textbook Publishers Institute consider the possibility of recommending credit or consignment 
sales to those established booksellers and wholesalers who are well capitalized and well 
established. 

4. A number of publishers and businessmen would like to create large publishing 
ventures jointly with business outside Perd. We recommend that U. S. publishers examine 
such opportunities and that the government extend investment guarantees to such efforts. 

5. We recommend that Anther discussions concerning the possible establishment of 
an Andean-Carlbbean common market include discussions of collaborative arrangements pos- 
sible in the book field. Agreements on tree exchange of books, transportation rates for books, 
and so on, should be a part of such regional discussions. 

6. We suggest that the postal services of Peid collaborate with the Book Chamber 
and other book groups in studying the special mail requirements of book distribution. Many 
booksellers find so much difficulty in using regular mail services that they send all their 
books and magazines by air freight, even within Psrd. This adds considerably to the cost 
of books when they reach the public. 

7. We suggest that the Book Chamber and the book industry in general consider the 
possibility of establishing standard prices for books. This does not mean that booksellers 
cannot sell at a discount, but it does mean that there will be list prices for books so that 
they can be properly advertised and promoted, with standard prices. In most cases there is 
no list price, and many booksellers add exhorbitant mark-ups. 

8. We suggest that assistance agencies study the effect of book gifts given directly 
to institutions and libraries. An alternative to direct book grants would be the money deposits 
with book distributors to be drawn on by libraries. There is some suspicion that monies 
granted directly to libraries are occasionally mismanaged and are not entirely used for books. 
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9. Schemes des toned to subsidize students In the purdiase of books might Include 
the notion of distribution of book certificates valid for die purchase of books at any store. 

In this way. It Is assured diat the money will be used for books, and bookstores are encour- 
aged to expand dielr ofieitngs to attract the business. 

10. We ipcommend that all agencies which are Interested In the development of book 
activities In Perd consider carefolly the effect on die total book Industry when assistance Is 
offered a portion of the Industry. 

1 1. We suggest that the National School for Graphic Arts, recently established In 
Uma, be supported, and that It be encouraged to Include In Its program a consideration of 
spec lal problems Inherent In book manufacture as opposed to printing production in general. 



library Development 

Throughout the chapter of libraries and Human Resources Development die need fM* 
aid to various sectors of development Is dted. In a way. It Is almost necessary for the pro- 
fession and die various re|»esentatlves of It to make proposals which can be acted upon by 
various sources of support. The most Important fact to remember Is that Perd has a library 
profession with sufficient organization and ability to make proposals and reccHnmendatlons 
which are valid and worthwhile. Certain of the library efforts are very productive; odiers 
have yielded less than cost entails. 

The following recommendations are organized In the same fashion as die basic report 
and cite what three groups can do: the government, referring to die federal government of 
Perd; AID, referring to U. S. Government assistance; and voluntary agencies, referring to all 
other sources, including the Peace Corps, specified where die project would be the province 
of one agency or another. 



Escuela de Blbllotecarios 

1. Governmental Support - The Ministry of Education will soon have to adjudicate 
between die conflicting claims for education for librarians, but It should decree that profes- 
sional certification as {sovlded under die laws of Perd should be granted only by die Asods'^ 
cldn Peruana de Blbllotecarios. The principal facility must be malntalnr dl and expanded. 

The government should elevate the school librarians to a status equivalent to other schools 
by making It a separate degree-granting Institution widi a five, seven, and ultimately nine- 
year program beyond secondary school, equipped to provide the country with school ^rary 
administrators, public library administrators and coordinates, as wall as librarians and 
library school faculty members to teach at the normal schools and In the school Itself. 

Certification of librarians jxesently at work should be done without regard to the 
program fe the School of Ubmrians; but after a certain period, the Association should cer- 
tify at certain levels depending on education more than experience. The Escuela should not 
be the only school of Ubratianshlp, but it should operate as the center which guides, aids, 
and provides standards for schools opened in the University. To accomplish this program the 
government should provide more adequate space, a larger number of classrooms, more library 
resources (Including a professional librarian Just for the school). A foil- time, adequately 
paid faculty Is a necessity which only the government can jxovlde. 

2. AID - The relations so far between AID and the School have been Indirect, but a 
closer working relationship should be established, so that foe school can serve as foe train' 
Ing facility for Ubratianshlp In all Its phases. AID should provide fonds for the purchase of 
modem machinery as training aids (flexowriters, key punches, model circulation equipment) 
and should provide for the organization of a documentation center. The latter Is foe great 
lack of foe school at present. It should take leadership In the area of documentation and 
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should be conducting experiments and providing training In the most modem phases of libra- 
rians hip. A lavish program Is needed, providing for visiting professors for two or three 
years, setting up an equipped laboratory, and providing scholarships for education of a 
faculty to replace the visiting professors. 

3. Voluntary Aoencles - Education for llbrartanshlp requires a constant Interchange 
among the faculty members of schools. A good and Inexpensive program could Include refresh- 
er courses, as well as to provide a foil-time faculty with exposure outside the country 
dirough attendance at conferences, and tours of new facilities being developed elsewhere. 

The voluntary agencies can aid by provldfog scholarships for sbidents from cmtlying regions 

who will return to provide library service In regions where It Is needed. Developing library 
service In the country depends on develGplng the profession which will provide this service. 
Well educated librarians will give the time needed and have the expertise required to build 
libraries where none have been before. 



School Libraries 

A massive program to provide library service in the schools must begin vrith courses 
In llbrartanshlp In foe nonnal schools. To do this, a centralized program growing out of foe 
development of foe Escuela de Blbllotecailos must take foe place of present rafoer random 
efforts. Faculty for foe preparation of school librarians Is foe greatest need. 

1. A central library bureau In the Ministry of Education should be grouped around a 
central professional library with personnel that can organize services to provide for central- 
ized cataloging, following foe pattern established by the Fondo San Martfn. At the earliest 
possible date, a really big program to provide adequate libraries with trained librarians In 
foe schools can begin In order to provide Information from the earliest level of reading 
through foe last grade. 

2. AID - There Is no hope for development of improved education In the context of 
today*s educational methods without adequate library facilities. The present work must 
cert^ly include a specialist in school llbrartes to work wifo foe Columbia Teadters* College 
team to develop a national plan. It Is amazing that none has been sought so for. AID must 
then be prepared to assist wifo the donation of books for school libraries, especially of books 
not suit^le as textbooks but excellent for supplementary reading. Re glonal programs of 
bock industry development can be helped by foe purchase of books without ever requiring a 
kind of centralization of efosrt on the part of nationals of various countries, a course verr 
hard to achieve. AID would be defeated In fols work apparently only by Internal policies of 
management. 

3. Voluntary Agencies - There Is a great temptation for a snail organization to move 
In on the field of school libraries, either by a large program for one school or a small program 
for several. Alt of these programs should 1» coordinated through a central agency In the 
Peruvian government, lest more harm than good result from foe effort to help. But sui^slng 
that there Is a governmental office coordinating school library development, there can be a 
major contribution by many small-scale projects. The organization of a school library by 
quallfted Peace Corps volunteers can be geared to a program that will supply the school with 
a counterpart librarian to take over when foe library Is fonctlonlng. A centralized processing 
center can always employ additional volunteer help for tasks ranging fitom foe cataloging of 
material to the preperatton of animtated lists, and voluntary agencies can give books in 
limited numbers through a central agency which will see that the books go where they are 
most needed. 
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1. Governmental Support - The proposal to put a library school In each university 
Is not a solution to the problem of university libraries. In every case, the university has 
an Impoverished collection which makes research, as It Is known and practloed elsevrhere. 
Impossible. The government will have to provide a major grant to help build up the libraries 
of universities and to provide adequate facilities for researchers. A basic necessity Is not 
to duplicate the history of university library development but to take the best solutions 
avall^le and begin there. The solutions for research material In sufficient quantity are 
being worked out In networks of research Ubrartes, utilizing long-range focslmlle systems, 
centralized Information services, and so on. The government can give Its support to projects 
which will make It unnecessary to duplicate expensive research materials but still provide 
for access to them if held anywhere in the country. Such a project, with the cooperation of 
the Asoctecldn Peruana de Blbllotecarios could yield very firultfol results. It Is surffflslng, 
but true, that the most Important research material Is available sometimes at high cost and 
sometimes hree. The Government should begin a program of soliciting materials on a world- 
wide basis to make certain that they are available and work this Into a general program for 
the expansion of the National Library (see below). 

2. AID There Is still a kind of foldi that U. S. aid to a foreign university will be 
valuable even If no written record Is left behind and that laboratory equipment Is more worOi- 
whlle than the basic book material which explains how the equipment can be used. For one 
thing, although most American professors acting as AID advisors do not question vrhatthe 
library can do for them, they take It for granted In their "back home* setting. Thus, where 
there Is no library, they complain bitterly, but lack the expertise to do anything about It. 
Laboratory equipment for their ovm deparment» of course. Is part of their personal experience 
back home, and this they can easily order abroad. 

Wherever AID proposes to Improve the quality of teaching In a university, a survey 
of library facilities and use by students must be made. If the foclUtles are not adequate. 
Improvement of these must precede any other project. This Is more important than textbook 
collections for the use of the students— a project that may best be left to voluntary agencies. 

AID must be very careful not to make a bad situation worse by meddling In the devel 
opment of library education outside the present effective organizations. This vrould destroy 
facilities which now exist on the basis that those to be created would be better^ A chancy 
sort of project like this can be most harmhil. By vrorking toward the Improvement of univer- 
sity education through the Improvement of library facilities, equipment, and personnel, AID 
can greatly suppcxt the development of education. A project to Install automated equipment 
on the models being developed for U. S. universities (Chicago, Southern Illinois, Missouri, 
Washington In St. Louis, etc.) would probably be welcomed and could be a very Important 
part of an Information network. 

In any case, the gift of books without hirther attention to how they are to be cata- 
loged and put Into use Is a very poor way of doing anything of value. The projects of AID to 
date, with universities, and elsewhere In the book Industry, show the remaric^le results 
which can be achieved with relatively little capltaL A library Is the most enduring of insti- 
tutions; to build a library is to purchase immortality at the cheapest rate. By utilizing the 
need for buildings and the need for hirther training, AID can make a major Impression on the 
university. It can also most effectively combat student unrest and dissatisfaction by making 
It possible for good students to get a g^ education, regardless of the poor ones* mischief. 
A library, where needed, can be the model of American assistance at Its most generous. 

There Is scarcely a university In Latin America that does not need one; but negotiations 
should proceed very carehilly so that the library, when built and organized will not be 
defeated In Its development by purely admlnlshratlve decisions. In any major project of this 
sort,— and ot least nine are needed In Perd— the beginning lies with the university In plan- 
fUng for joint ixocedures which will insure that the library, vrtien completed. Is adequately 
staffed and supported. 
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3. Voluntary Acenctes - The textbook rental Idea, carried out at the Faculty of 
Medicine library by Kellogg Foundation and at the Unlversldad de Ingenlerfa by the Ford 
Foundation, shows how textbooks can be made available cheaply and virtually on a self* 
supporting basis If properly planned and carried out. Participation by the students Is vital 
to the success of the Idea, and the textbooks must be of the findst. This Is a stop-gap 
measure, though, at Its Inception, and soon further facilities will be needed. While text- 
book rental can continue, the organization should be expanded to full university bookstore 
functions which can be the non-profit source of help to students, (fit La Cantuta Teacher 
Training College, students had to go to Lima to buy books). Equally, the bookstore can 
act as the publication center for oSlctal syllabuses which will suppU the contas at their 
worst. 



Voluntary agencies often make the mistake of sending In a visiting professor wdio 
wishes to give a seminar that will have all the students reading vast quantities of material 
and preparing papers based on research. The disappointment that these men find v^en they 
discover that the library Is a disorganized mess Is sad to behold. Voluntary agencies 
should plan only to help those libraries which are organized; and the need ^ Peace Corps 
volunteers with a degree In library Science will be great for years to come. However, 
these volunteers should not be expected to set up make-do libraries and waste time on 
futile efforts to acconpUsh the Impossible. 



Public Libraries 

1. Government Support - Further government aid, a continuation of the good work 
done so for, will make the development of public libraries a major accomplishment of the 
government. Where municipalities are too poor to aHbtd the cost of creating a library, the 
government should underwrite the expenses and provide a long-term lnterest-£ree loan, 
which the municipality can pay off slowly. In addition, the government should provide 
scholarships to librarians who have worked tor five or more years so that they can visit 
American public libraries and gain further training there. This can be woriced out with U.S. 
offlclals. The government should also plan to buy great quantities of books from foreign 
countries to be put into the hands of the Ftmdo San Martfn for general distribution, and a 
method by w^lch books can be distributed to libraries at minimum cost. The expense of 
shipment Is a great part of the cost of books In regions outside lima. The Army can be used 
as a distribution center. 

The government should encourage the development of a public library service for 
the handicapped, for those In remote areas, for the sick, for prisoners, and so forth.- The 
beginning has been made, but It can be expanded almost endlessly. 

2. AID - A fully equipped centralized processing center with the most modem 
machinery might cost in the neighborhood of $100,000, but the value of such a service Is 
Incalculable. It would represent the difference between slow development and rapid devel- 
opment of libraries. This would be the most valuable of all projects to aid the Fondo San 
Martfn, along with continuing In-country scholarships for the training of public librarians. 
AID should plan to continue giving books in multiple copies produced in other Latin American 
countries through regional programs. RXAC books have been a most Important source of 
support. In addition, the presentation of a library building to a community too poor to 
afford money for materials Ut might cost all of U.S. $2, 000 to $5, 000 for materials) could 
be the most slgnlffcant thing the ADD program could do. Rather than preaching help for the 
worker, AID would make the help a reality. Such institutions could be adequately staffed 
and the cooperation of the Fondo San Martfn would virtually insure success. 

3. Voluntary Agencies - Good books In Spanish are a likely gift to the Fcmdo San 
Martin and some enterprising voluntary agency might encourage the adoption of a public 
library by an American community to provide for exchange of help. Certainly Peace Corps 
volunteers willing to assist in a Public Library as clerical help ivould be valuable; or If 
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adequately trained, they could serve as additional librarians to work with children. A 
limited program of adult education can be managed through a cooperating public library 
better than through any other group. 



BlbUoteca Na clonal 

1. Government Support - Further facilities for readers and branches of the national 
library should be built, to continue the program which has thus far produced really remark- 
able results. The need for research materials Is never more apparent than In the BlbUoteca 
Naclonal and many of the deficiencies of academic Ubrarles can be made up with adequate 
support for this excellent Institution. Its autonomy should be protected. Its programs 
fostered, and Its staff Increased. 

A very valuable addition would be a Ainctionlng copyright section which would 
have no power to rule on the value of material to be copyrighted (except that It be In pub- 
Ushed form) and would be able only to provide oertiflcaticn of copyright. It being assumed 
that copyright Is a natural right which the government does not grant but simply certiUes. 
Two copies of every book printed In Perd would be deposited In the National L^rary as 
permanent holdings of the Ubrary. 

The government should enter Into treaties with other Latin American countries for 
the exchange of publications, providing books and periodicals on an Item-for-ltem basis 
with all other countries of Latin America. In addition, exchange faclUtles for research 
materials should be devised and the National Library should be given a greatly enlarged 
budget to develop Its holdings into a national center for research. The government should 
provide space, continuing appointments, and adequate staff for the development of a 
national cataloging center for all material; It should provide for the sale of cards, the 
provision of machine-readable copy for book-catalogs, and a national union catalog of 
all materials usebil to research as well as an up^to-date bibliography of all material 
published in Perd. This Is not so expensive a task as It might seem, granting die great 
amount of work being done by the. Library of Congress. A treaty worked out with the U. S. 
to take advantage of the Library of Congress Title n program would be useful In the pro- 
vision of national cataloging and other blbliographlo services, 

aid - The proposal of a billy equipped center for the Fondo San Martin can be 
expanded to be the national central Ubrary of perd. Such a library serves only librarians 
and the equipment could be put Into bill time use as the cataloging center suggested above. 
Once the equipment Is purchased and the staff trained In Its use, the provision of printed 
cards and copy In machine -readable form Is really quite Inexpensive, but would have to be 
underwritten by the government to provide against deficits In the Initial years. 

AID would serve a two-fold binction In this; It would do much to speed up library 
development In Pmnd, and It would provide a highly valuable model for a regional program 
that could be based In Mexico and Argentina. This Is too large a project for a voluntary 
agency, but It Is one from which the Library of Congress could profit. Machine -readable 
copy produced In Mexico could very readily be used In such a center and w(xild very greatly 
Increase tee value of cataloging done at a regional center. Such a program would be wel- 
comed throughout the world where the deficiencies of bibliographic control for Latin American 
materials Is kncwn and deplored. It would greatly aid the number of universltlea which have 
Latin American programs (often supported by government binds). Finally, It would have an 
almost Incalculable effect In boosting the development of adequate book publishing In Latin 
America. The lack of knowledge of books on sale Is one of tee chief reasons for there being 
so small a sale of any one edition. 

3. Voluntary Agencies - The National library of Peri Is not a good place to send 
unwanted books. It Is, however, a very good place to send money and contrLbuUons, free 
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tubs^pttons, and anythlno else that has a research value. Certainly, with arrangement, 
the National library could serve as the training center for specialists In Latin American 
bibllograi^y and might be a place for volunteers vdiose help in the library could pay for 
tralnfog courses. A program worked out on this basis would be of great benefit to students 
in the U. S. , as well as being beneftclal to the National Library. Something like the 
Peace Corps, but beyond it, is contemplated here; a kind of teaching-working fellowship 
In the national library. 

Another very good project for the National library would be assistance In setting 
up a fonctlonlng pifollcatlon office vrtilch could handle all the details of publishing 
scholarly material (especially the bibllogm|4iies) and selling them tiirou^out the world. 
Cooperation In the form of an academic press expert of sufficient vigor and Intelligence to 
work out effective and Inexpensive methods of publication and sale might make the differ- 
ence between costly worics slowly ixoduced and that part of the Natlonat Library programv 
whidt Is self-sustaining. 
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FOREIGN ASSISIANCE 



Foreign assistance activities have not been com(»ehenaIve In their attempts to 
encourage book develo(»nent activities. Except for the early efforts of Servldo Cooperativo 
Peruano-Noiteameitcano de Educacldn ^ECPANE), little has been done to assist the Min* 
Istr\' of Education In formulating an Intelligent texd>ook and teaching materials program. 

The AID-funded Columbia Teachers* College Advisory group to the Ministry of Education Is 
bringing a textbook advisor In 1967 and there Is some discussion of Includng monies In a 
new AID loan to the Ministry of Education for textbook work. However, i»ellmlnary discus- 
sions Indicate that such monies might be used to equip a printing and pr^uctlon center at 
the Ministry of Education. This clearly Is not needed considering the extensive textbook 
production facilities at the Leondo Prado Military School, the small production units at the 
National Teacher Training School, and otiierwise available commercial facilities. AID loan 
binds should be used to provide help other than In printing, as we will outline elsevdiere. 

AID also has distributed large numbers of Regional Technical Aids Center books. 
Some 400,000 RTAC volumes were distributed between July I, 1965, and June 30, 1966. 
These books ate distributed largely to Institutions which have AID assist^ programs and 
which can use the books In their teaching programs. 

However, AID has only one junior officer and a secretary to work on this project 
resulting In delay of distribution aid lack of leccuded data for control. The books arrive In 
Perd unsorted from RIAC; they must be re-sorted and packaged at the AID Mission In lima. 

A recent ixoblem with RTAC policy Is that the Mission receives only a certain 
quantity of newly listed books and must purchase quantities of back -listed books when 
they are needed. A sum of $25, 000 was allotted to the Mission In fiscal year 1966-67 for 
back-book purchase and this proved to be Inadequate to bilflll the needs of the various 
Institutions served. In the 1965-66 Hscal year, $160,000 were allotted for this purpose, 
and this made It possible to purchase and dlstrfoute much larger quantities of books. 

In general RTAC Is well received and Its i»ograms should be escalated. However, 
a much more thorough study of Institutional use of RTAC books would have to be made 
before specific recommendations can be formulated as to the expansion of the (wogram. 

The USIS donates and distributes books purchased from local Importers for the uni- 
versities, and has subsidized, using PL480 binds, the publication of four textbooks by the 
University of San Marcos Press. A Hfth will be issued in 1967 by the Catholic University 
Press. 



Book-Acflvity Components of AID Non-Book Projects 



Although the above U. S. efforts represent the major activities of U. S. agencies 
In the book field, there are some book-related features In a number of AID projects whose 
major goal Is not the development of books or libraries. Of the 23 projects listed In 
Country Assistance Programs, Fiscal Year 1968, 14 of them contain spedHc book-related 
activities (Tables VI and Vn). 







For tnstance, tn area of Public Policy and Administration, several research docu- 
ments In Public Administration have been published during 19 6S and the first half of 1966 
(Project 1, Table VI). The first draft on another was beln^ prepared In June 1966. Also, an 
AID communications advisor has been provided In agriculture atrd rural development (Project 
2, Table VI). V/oriclng brom die new Office of Agricultural Information in SIPA (Servlclo de 
InvestlgacUSn y Pmnocldn Agrat.o) he will assess publication needs of various disciplinary 
or commodity areas. The new office marics a new awareness on the part of SIPA of the crit- 
ical nature of the publications prc^lem. A Peruvian professional editor with training under 
the participant training program will be placed tn charge of the office. 

An education sector program loan for about $1. 10 million In fiscal year 19$7 Is being 
considered for activity In teacher training, construction and equipping of normal schools, 
and the production of much needed textbooks and other Instructional materials (Project 3, 
Table VI). Aldiough US/AID has made only limited efforts In the field of higher education, 
the estobllshment of Latin America's First Graduate School of Business Administration (ESAN) 
and the provision of technical and capital assistance to the National Agricultural University 
at La Molina show an increasing awareness of the problems (Project 4, Table VI). In con'~ 
sldeting the university attrition rate, the AID book program mentions that teaching materials 
and textbooks would make possible an escape from the rote-learning system. ESAN has pub- 
lished more Uian 50 Peruvian business teaching cases (Project 5, Table VI). Also the posi- 
tion of a higher education advisor may be filled during the first quarter of fiscal year 1968. 



TABI£ VI 

AID ASSISTANCE PROJECTS (PER(j) WHICH HAVE BOOK ACTtVIlY COMPONENTS ^ 



Goal-Sector 


Projects 


I. Public Policy and 
Administration 


1. General Public AdmlnlstratlCMi 
527-11-720-125 


n. Agriculture and Rural 
Development 


2. Agriculture Institutional DevelO[»nent 
and Operation 
527-11-110-060 


m. Education and Human 
Resources 


3. Public Education 
527-11-690-067 




4. University Programs 
527-11-660-129 




5. Graduate School of Business 
Administration 
527-11-770-130 




6. Population and Family well'4)eing 
527-11-590-132 



a/ 

^ Country Assistance Program, fiscal year 1968, Perd, Part II, Department 
of State, October 1966. (Unclasslffed). 
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Pamphlets, motion pictures, and filmstrips are being developed fn* use by the 
Ministry of Health in dealing with family well-being. In fiscal year 1967, $2,000 (17 per- 
cent of total commodities provided by ATO) were allocated to audio-visual e<(ui|Mnnent. By 
fiscal year 1968, $4, 000 (12 percent of total AID commodities) will be available for this 
purpose. In fiscal year 1967 no money was assigned to training texts. However, in fiscal 
year 1968^ $7, 000 ^0 percent) will be available for training texts under the population and 
family well-being program (Table VI). 

In addition to specific book production activity in various programs, U. S. AID is 
active in areas which strongly reinforce the book industry of Perd. In the main, these 
activities may be defined as library and educational projects where materials are needed 
(Table Vl^. For instance, AID has assisted the former ONRAP {national Office of Public 
Administration Reform and Training) library, which contained 4, 563 volumes and 3, 432 
titles in June 1966. During the second quarter of that year, 3 , 694 volumes were bommed; 
and 2, 017 volumes were checked out for use in the library. An average of 450 persons used 
d^e library monthly (Project 1, Table vn). 

The National University of Agriculture is involved in a construction program which 
includes a U. S. $1. 10 million library. This sum represents 14 percent of the initial invest- 
ment and 10 percent of the total projected investment (Project 2, Table VI). 

A vocational training and civic action program assists schools built by the Army and 
stafied by the Ministry of Education and which serve the children of civilian campesinos 
who have been discharged from Ae Military (Project 3, Table VI). Also a special project 
activity has been established to provide basic literacy materials and simple tedinlcal book- 
lets through 1 10 libraries. Five thousand school children have use of the facilities of 1$ 
Self-Help Schools (Project 6, Table vn). 

By the end of fiscal year 1966, the new Graduate School of Business Administration 
hopes to have a 10,000 volume library collection. To date, library texts number 9, 134 of 
which 2,000 were donated. Of the 279 periodicals, 140 are received free of charge. 

Library services are utilized by business firms, universities, and interested individuals 
(Project 5, Table vn). 



The workers' Labor Education Center hopes to train 1,000 union leaders each- year. 
In the first six months of the current year 1966, its first year of operations, a total of 447 
union members have received training involving US trade unions in 12 cities including 
Lima. Also the program includes a **Services to the Trade Union Movement" activity. A 
union mailing list is maintained, and thousands of labor and U. S. -oriented pamphlets, 
booklets, etc., are distributed throughout perd. Films, tapes, and other audio-visual 
aids are made available to trade unions (Project 6, Table VII). 

aid's assistance to Peruvian Management Association (IPAE) and Peruvian Sales 
Management Association (ADV) in fiscal years 1967 and 1966 will consist of the assignment 
of U. S. business leaders and educators on short-term contracts to direct seminars, work- 
shops, and conference programs for Peruvian industrialists as sponsored by the two organi- 
zations (Project 7, Table VII). In addition to its quarterly management review magazine 
and bi-monthly activity report, IPAE published the first MaHceting Guide to Perd in 1966. 
Both English and Spanish editions were out of print in less than one month. Also, an 
attitude survey of the Peruvian Stock Market was undertaken. 
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TAB1£ Vn 

PROJECtS WITH UBRABY OR OTHER COMPONENTS 
AFFECTING THE BOOK INDUSTKT ^ 



I. PubUcPoUcy 
and Adminis- 
tration 

n. Agricultural 
and Rural 
Development 



library Projects 



Educational Projects 



1. General Public 
Administration 
S27-11-720-12S 

2. Agricultural 
Institutional Develo|»nent 
and Operations 
S27-11-110-060 



m. Education end 
Human Resources 



3. Vocational Training and 
Civic Action 
S27-11-610-OS6 

4. University Programs 
S2 7-1 1-660-129 



S. Graduate Sdiool of 
Business Administration 
527-11-770-130 



IV. Special Activities 



6. WcHicers* Labor Education 
Center 

527-11-410-063 

7. Private Enterprise: 
Management and PromotlQn 
527-11-270-131 

8. Special Projects 
Activities 



-'Country Assistance Program, fiscal year 1968, Peri, PartH, Department of 
State, October 1966. (Unclassified). 



ADV offered 24 training courses which were attended by 684 marketing managers. 

The National Productivity Center (CENIP) published the first historical productivity measure- 
ment study of 24 Indusbtial sectors. In 1966, CENIP developed and published a small 
accounting manual and conducted teacher-training projects. Other AID projects had train- 
ing activities as a part of the project, but there was no provision for the purchase of books, 
preparation or production of books for teaching materials, or the encouragement of library 
activities. However, with two-thirds of the AID projects specifically mentioning book- 
related activities to be undertaken. It Is obvious that program technicians In AID recognize 
the need fmr greatly expanded book activity. There Is virtually no competence In the AID 
Mission In the book field; we would strongly suggest that a book development officer be 
recruited to woric with all divisions In assessing thS book needs of the programs, and In 
planning a coordinated effort In the book field. 
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BOOKS IN ElfMCNim AND SECONDABY EDUCATION 



"There ts an awakening of our people. " This statement, simply and quietly put 
by an official of Peri!*s Ministry of Education, seemed to us, as we left lima, to summarize 
the state of the nation — and not In education alone. 

The "awakening" In education Is no discovery, and no surprise. Ever since the 
early years of the Republic, since the years of BoUvar and San Martfn, Peed's leaders have 
pledged themselves to the Ideal of education, and, as the decades passed, to the Ideal of 
free, universal and compulsory education. Since the midpoint of the twentieth century, this 
espousal of education has become natlon'^de. That Is tee "awmkening. " Today an estlm’- 
ated 2? percent of the national budget of Peid goes to education. Education's percentage 
has risen In every but one since 19SS and has nearly doubled In that span. 

Efforts by U. S. educatM’s to assist the Peruvians— s<»netime8 this has been called 
"Intervention" — have had e long and not always happy history. Up until 1912 European 
Influences were predominant, in teat year a regime paiUcularly brlendly to tee United States 
Invited eight experts from the U. S. to become educational advisors. A second phase came 
In the 1920*s with the "Bard-C^esecke" period. (Dr. Glesecke, who became very popular, 
and was elected Mayor of Cuzco, Is still in Perd. ) 

A third phase was the era of SECPANE*-The Servido Coopera tlvo Peixiano-Norte- 
ameiicano de Educacldn— from 1944 to 1962. SECPANE, vdilch was financed by the U. S. 
government^ sought the Improvement of elementary, vocattcnal, and teacher e^catton 
through the establishment of demonstration centers. These earlier efforts, though admirable 
in concept, proved less productive than had been hoped, partly because tee Peruvian 
government was not prepared to finance the recommended programs and partly no doubt 
Itocause Peruvians, like other peoples, get tired of foreigners vdio become involved in their 
Internal affairs. 

Currently, tee major U. S. advisory effort Is the Columbia Teachers* College 
project which Is supported with AID funds and housed In the Ministry of Education. Thus far 
the TC project has been concerned more with ptd>lems of educational administration and 
curriculum than with tee availability and quality of educational materials such as texteooks, 
teou^ It has plans for a development in this field. 

Perd's "wakening" In education can be easily measured. Enrollment of all levels. 
In both public and non-public institutions. Increased from 1, 672, 727 In 1960 to 2, SOS, 207 
In 196S, up nearly SO percent In six years ('foble 

These figures must be set against a total population now approadilng 12, 000, 000. 
Nearly 20 percent of Perd's total population Is In school. President Belaunde Terry pointed 
out to one of our team that tee high proportion of Perd's population at primary and secondary 
school age represents a financial strain ("as well as a great opportunity*) for Perd. 

Expenditures per year per pupil In primaiy school rose from $9 In 1959 to between 
$30 and $40 In 1966. There are approximately 80,000 teachers In the school systems, and 
about 92 percent of the education budget is for teacher salaries. Teacher organizations are 
strong, and there are basically three: SINPET for technical school teachers; SINPEP for 
primary school teachers; and SINFES for secondary school teadiers. 
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TABLE Vm 

GENERAL TOTAL OF THE SCHOOL POPULATION REGISTERED IN EACH EDUCATION LEVEL FOR 1960 - 1965 ^ 



Levels 

General Total 


1960 

1, 672, 727 


i2£l 
1, 762, 700 


1962 

1,838,810 


1963 

1,988,247 


mi. 

2,314, 686 


2,505,207 


I. Pre*School and Pitmary 


1, 440, 000 


1,495,047 


1,553,755 


1, 682,365 


1,932,614 


2,054,021 


2. Common Secondary 


158,900 


184, 848 


195,246 


204,886 


260,309 


310,857 


3. Secondary Technical 


39,359 


42,978 


44, 655 


48,063 


59,542 


68,718 


3.1 Agriculture 


3,267 


3,613 


4, 672 


5, 121 


7,021 


8,989 


3. 2 Industrial 


17,015 


18,839 


17,996 


20, 197 


24,765 


27,923 


3.3 Coimnerclal 


19,077 


20,526 


21,987 


22,745 


27,745 


31,806 


4. Normal 


4, 008 


5,270 


6,278 


7,505 


12, 194 


14,718 


5. University 


30, 460 


34,556 


38,876 


45,428 


50, 027 


56, 893 



^'Ministry d Public Education, Division d Educational Statistics - Estimated 



Over the stx-year span, enrollment at the pre-school and inimary level Increased 
by more than one-third, to 2,054,021. Secondary enrollment nearly doubled, to 379,575. 
Enrollment In teacher training colleges and In universities more dian doubled, to 71,611. 

To an observer from toe U. S., of course, this encouraging picture of giavdh Is 
maned by toe high drop-out rate, particularly In the primary grades. Peril's primary sdtool 
systems begins with a "transltton" year (for six or seven -year-olds) between Iclndergaiten 
and first grade; this Is followed by five grades. In 1965, enrollment In these six grades 
was as follows: transition, 631,877, which Is said to be 75 percent of toe age group; first 
409,989; second 307,069; third, 267, 659; fourth 215,208; fifth 164,583.* The Jump from 
the last year or primary school to toe first year of secondary has usually been costly In 
numbers, but the loss has been greatly reduced In the last few years, with 91.3 percent 
making the Jump In 1965. Losses during toe five secondary grades (a sixth will be added 
soon under a new education law being drafted by Congress) are less severe. In toe entire 
11-year system It appears that only one In IS of those entering the transition year teaches 
the last year of secondary school. 

Peruvian law provides that education Is compulsory for children feom ages seven to 
16. Obviously, this Is a goal rather than an enforced or an enforceable rule. The authors 
of Education In Peril, published In 1964 by the Office of Education, U. S. Department of 
Healto, Education, and Welfare, see the drop-out problem at toe elementary level as chiefly 
rural, and ascribe the heavy drop-out rate to "the employment of children In agricultural 
work, apathy of patents, the low standard of living of the Indian population, long distances 
between school and home, toe lack of Qualified teachers and toelr Ignorance of toe Indian 
languages. " However, there may be other factors Involved. A number of the Columbia 
Teachers* College advising team suggested to us that many drop out because toey cannot 
afford to buy toe recommended books. If ipore good texts were available, more students 
would be able to keep up with toelr school woto anc' :ivus they would be better motivated to 
continue. 



Elementary and secondary education are currently suffering toe mixed benefits of 
law 15-2-15, passed in 1964. This law legislated a teacher salary scafe that Is perhaps 
the highest in Latin America. One-Quarter of the difference between the old scale and toe 
new scale has been granted in raises for each of four years, from 1965 to 1969. The 1967 
minimum salary for an elementary teacher is $180 per month, and the average salary is 
$2, 400 a year. W*to 80, 000 teachers in toe system and 1, 482 officials in the Ministry of 
Education, the effects of the new law have been to cut budgets for almost everything glse 
but salaries to make It possible to meet the provisions of the salary law. And the fell effects 
are not yet felt since two years of raises remain before toe salaries meet legislated stand- 
ards. 



A second mixed benefit Is the series of recent laws that have extended free educa- 
tion through toe university, in 1945, free education was extended to the secondary level; 
and In 1963, free education was extended to all levels. This, combined with dramatically 
higher salary scales, has placed such a burden on federal support of education toat It Is 
Impossible, even with the great effort of recent years, to continue expanding educational 
facilities to keep even close pace with the dema^. 

Law 15-2-lS and its high salary scale has also contrlouted to a dramatically 
Increased enrollment In teacher education to toe point where toere may be more teachers In 
training toan there are places vtolch will be available over the next several years (see sec- 
tions on Teacher Education and on Higher Education). Also, with toe expansion of toe last 



These figures exaggerate toe drop-out rate since a declining etuollmei t by class would 
be expected in a period of high birth rate. However, toe actual drop-out rate is clearly 
substantial as Intocated by the feet that 33 percent of 615, 968 chlldten entering the 
transition class In 1964 felled to matriculate In Grade 1 the following year. 
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several years In elementary and secondary education, a higher proportion of teachers are 
relatively Inexperienced. With little lil the way of teaching materials, facilities or libra- 
ries to help diem, diere Is reason to believe that the next step in educational development 
In Peri should be to provide for die tools of education necessary to raise the quality of 
Instruction and necessary to help die teachers do a better Job. 

An educational planning office In the Ministry of Education collaborates with the 
National Planning Institute (see section on Adult Education), and a 1966 manpower study, 
assisted by OECD, points up hiture manpower needs In terms of educatlcxial requirements . 

In die Ministry of Education, die Directorates of Primary, Secondary, Technical and Teacher 
Education, however, seem to be more concerned with pressing Immediate prc4>lem8 than with 
long-term planning. All agree, nevertheless, with the OECD assisted manpower and educa- 
tional planning study that a very pressing need for die hiture Is to provide better textbooks, 
teaching materials, and library facilities for the schools. 

During the diree weeks in Peri, die team visited several elementary, secondary, 
technical, agricultural, commerce schools and "unidades escolares"* In lima, Cuzco and 
Huancayo. These schools ranged fitom small, pooNy staffed, falNy recently established 
schools, to large, nationally known prestige schools. In addition, we e;camlned the program 
of die Summer Institute of linguistics, which runs a program of bi-Ungual schools for the 
Ministry of Education In areas of high Indian concentration. Wldi die exception of the pro- 
gram to produce small editions of teaching materials for the Quechua and Amaru Indian schools 
under the bl-llngual schools program, there Is no current effort by die Ministry to provide 
teaching materials of any sort for die schools. 



The Book Gan 

Peri's widest "book gap" Is In Its primary schools. The growing enrollment at this 
level Is being accompanied by a gradual rise In the professionalism of teachers, due to the 
proliferation of teacher-training colleges. But the promise of both these trends Is vitiated, 
and even nuUl^d, by lack of teaching materials, particularly textbooks, and by the poor 
quality of the materials available. 

Education Is free In all of Peri's "official" schools and the emphasis on "free" 
grows — but this does not apply to textbooks. The Office of Education 1^64 report, "Educa- 
tion In Peri," says that "Public elementary school children receive textbooks and school 
supplies free of charge. " We did not And this to be true, except on a very limited experi- 
mental basis, aldiough It mp ^ be the ultimate Intention. There Is presently no budget to 
provide firee bodes. The orgunlc law of education (1940) states that no pupil shall suffer 
because of his Inability to buy books or oth.r teaching materials, but this has not always 
been die case. 



There are 21 "gran unldades escolares, " (one In each province) mostly begun during the 
late MO's and euNy '50's. These are more or less comprehensive consolidated schools Vdilch 
Include a secondary common school, an Industdal polytechnic, a commercial school, an 
agricultural school, and often an elementary school. Each school. In practice, appears to 
operate more or less Independently, although each "gran unldad" has a director. 

F(xa good description of education In Peri, see; 

Education In Peri. U. S. Office of Education, Government Printing 
Office, 1964. 

For detailed analysis of Peruvian educadonai problems through 1965 and projection 

of educational needs through 1980, see: 

DesarroUo Econimlco v Social. Recursos Humanos y Educaclin. 

Instltuto Naclonal de Planlficaclin, lima, June 1966. 

Other books and materials appear in the bibliography. 
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Statistics on publishing are not easy to find In Perd. We were fortunate to have 
Sr. Andres Caibone, director of the Important bookstore and publishing network **Studlumt 
mark up his catalog to Indicate the 19 6S pitnt orders for primary and secondary school texts 
produced by seven leading publishers (Tables XX, X, XI, XII, and XIII). 

Assuming all these books were sold, and noting that a substantial proportion were 
sold to pupils In private schools where parents are more affluent, this vould still mean that 
fewer than one reader or **enclclopedia** was printed for every two pupils. (The "enclclope- 
dlas*' are Intended to touch on all t(H}lcs a pupil will encounter In a given grade.) 

In specialized subject areas for the elementary school, less than one text was 
printed for every 10 pupils; In hlstwy and geography together, only 40, 000 texts were printed 
and these were confined to Peruvian hlst<^ and geography. No science texts were printed. 

At the secondary school level (there were 380, 000 students enrolled In 1965, Includ- 
ing secondary technical schools), die problem seems to be the <iuallty and price of the books 
more than the quantity. A total of 828, 000 texdiooks in major subjects was printed; diat Is, 
a little more than two boc^s for each students. (Table X). Often, these bocdcs are little more 
than outlines of Information and not teaching tools. 

The famous "coptas" system with which Latin American universities and secondary 
schools are afhicted, and which Is the enemy of book reading. Is still dominant In Perd; 
but It appears to be slowly weakening. Under this system the teacher lectures from notes he 
or a classmate made in a course he took years ago. One or more of his students, with m<»re 
than average "vivo, " makes notes on die lecture, mimeographs them and sells them fcx' a few 
cents to others In the class. The notes are then fed back to die teacher on examinations. 

No bocdcs are necessary except notebooks. As one foundation executive remarked to us, 
"Gutenberg might never have been bom. " Happily, the "ooplas" system Is giving way to a 
more "activist" program of study. Fw example, the Second^ School Directorate of die 
Ministry of Education Is encouraging "directed" studies, which involve much more book-read- 
ing for bodi die teacher and the student. 

At bodi the primary and secondary levels die quality of die product falls far shcxt 
of desirable standards. The books are not prepared In accordance with a currtculum’^llding 
plan, or a diecvy of learning, but rather on the opportunistic decision of an authcv. Nm* are 
the audiors necessarily subject specialists; we were told of a chemistry which was 
written by a lawyer who thought he saw a madcet f<Mr a chemistry text (or as someone suggested 
cynically, "because he knew someone in the Ministry"). The books are tK>t well design^ ot 
well Illustrated, and many are manufactured so poorly, using newsprint paper, diat they are 
unlikely to survive by more than one person. 

Hard-Cover Books for Free Loan 

Books printed on durable and attractive paper and bound in hard covers fcx* lasting 
life may be cheaper in the long run dian the cheap newsprint paper-bound textbooks now used. 
The better quality texd>ooks would be more attractive and more elective as teaching tools, 
and they would have up to a Hve year lifespan before they would have to be replaced because 
of obsolescence. If the Ministry Insisted on bettor quality texts, the Initial cost would be 
hlgn, but replacement costs for the next several years would be much mote modest. However, 
a systmn to assure that the texts ate returned to the school and reloaned the following year 
would have to be set up, and this would require a certain amount of administrative Infrastruc- 
ture. 

A high official of the Ministry of Education told us "the making of texdiooks In Perd 
has been strictly commercial— designed only to make money— and this has led to the creation 
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TABLE DC 




PERUVIAN PRIMARY SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS - 1965 PRINTING 

a/ 

(Based on Hgures prepared by Andies Caibone) ^ 



* gncicloDedla3 * * (Comprehensive textbooks covering different subjects) 



1. 


94,000 


Editorial **BruBo** 


2. 


114,000 


Editorial *T. T. D.“ 


3. 


8,600 


Editorial ^Salestana** 


4. 


296,000 


Edtctones "Antonio LulU" 


5. 




Various authors ^ 


6. 


565, 600 


Total ^ 


Readers 


and S^nlsh Lanouaae 




7. 


60,000 


Editorial **BruRo" 


8 . 


10,000 


Editorial "BtuRo" (elementary Spanish) 


9. 


K*=,000 


Editorial "P. T. D.“ 


10. 


104,000 


Editorial "Salestana" 


11. 


339,000 


Sub~total . / 


12. 


ns. 000 


Edtctones Coqulto 


13. 1, 


054,000 


"Enctolopedias" and Readers - Total 



Mathematics 

14. 55,000 

15. 20,000 

16. 30.000 



17 . 



55,000 



Edltotial **Bruno** 

Editorial **Bruno" - Arithmetic Vtoricbot^s 
Edltotial Coleglo MlUtar "Leondo Prado** 
Arithmetic workbooks 

TCtal Math textbooks Oiot Including workbooks) 



^Sr. Andrds Carbtme, Dlreotw of "librerfas Studlum, ” a prominent Per«<vlan book 
distributor, made available a list of 1965 prlotlngs of Peruvian textbook publishers. 

Sr. Carbone's list was by publisher. We have here tabulated his figures by subject matter. 

Note: Figures f<x several publishers »e.g. "Ctisol, ** *‘Bayona, " **Cultural, " and 

**Fleld** were not supplied by Sr. Cartx>ne, presumably because they were relatively 
unorganized. 



for evening school classes In an elemen* 



^'^gure includes 12,000 **endclopedias* 
tary grade y. 

c/ 

~'Identlfled by Sr. Carbone simply as Edldones **Cogulto, ** without any breakdown 
for separate Items In their catalog. This pUbUsher's list Includes a wide variety of mate* 
rials; but most of them seem to be J!ow*{vloed pre-primers, readers, pamphlets, workbooks, 
and the like, a mixture of Items compared to popular children's books In the United States 
and elementary school readers. 
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